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Men  have  been  stucfying,  glorifying,  complaining  about, 
trying  to  control,  channel,  enhance  or  snuff  out  their  aggressive 
tendencies  for  centuries.  Of  all  the  questions  they  have  asked 
and  answered,  only  to  ask  again,  fex^r  are  more  politically  signifi- 
cant than  the  "ijby"  of  human  aggression.  Once  men  understand  its 
causal  patterns  the  problems  involved  in  the  political  control 
of  aggression  can  be  stated  iiith  less  rhetoric  and  more  realism. 
Different  motivational  patterns  will  point  to  different  human 
needs,  each  of  XThich  may  demand  a  substantially  different  political 
response.  Is  aggression  instinctual?  Then  society  must  provide 
(1)  suppression  of  nonapproved  aggressive  activity,  and  (2) 
acceptable  surrogate  outlets.  Is  aggression  a  result  of 
frustration?  Then  the  societal  goal  is  to  remove  frustrations, 
e.g.,  in  terms  of  poverty,  prejudice,  slum  housing,  etc.  Is 
aggression  the  result  of  learning  or  operant  conditioning?  Then 
patterns  of  conditioning  and  education  must  adapt.  These 
solutions  arc  to  some  extent  mutually  contradictory  and  ex- 
clusive, at  least  in  terms  of  the  allocation  of  available 
financial  resources.  Therefore  it  becomes  extremely  important 
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to  dctermijie  to  what  extent  and  in  what  degree  the  causal  theories 

are  also  rautuaHy  exclusive  and  to  what  extent  th^  overlap. 

As  Professor  Berkoi-jitz  irrites. 

This  is  not  merely  an  ivory -ta-rer  controversy.     The  notion 
of  instinctual  hostility  has  important  inplicaticns  for 
governnental  and  educational  policies.     Lax  and  permissive 
latT  enforcement  regulations  may  be  unrealistic  if  people  are 
born  T;ith  an  urge  to  attack  others,  while  harsh  and  re- 
strictive discipline  may  only  make  matters  worse  if  hostility 
is  a  learned  reaction  to  frustrations.     The  citizen  of  a 
democracy  concerned  with  the  problem  of  controlling  aggression 
through  legal  and  educational  institutions  must  have  scne 
awareness  of  the  nature  of  aggression. 

Therefore  which  psychological  theory  one  accepts  and  to  what  degree 
is  of  major  importance  for  his  perception  of  political  solutions. 
In  this  paper  I  shall  explore  some  of  the  more  significant  lit- 
erature on  human  aggression  as  it  applies  to  the  motivation  of 
individuals.    I.Tiile  no  attempt  is  made  to  be  exhaustive,   I  shall 
cover  in  some  detail  the  major  approaches  taken  toi-rard  aggression 
and  their  major  exponents  and  critics.     Empirically  based  studies 
of  aggression  arc  a  relatively  recent  phenomenon,  so  where 
appropriate  I  have  chosen  an  analytical  over  an  historical  frame- 
work within  which  to  vrork. 

Motivational  theories  rally  around  three  flags:     (1)   Instinct - 
Aggression  (internal  stimulus),   (2)  Frustration-Aggression  (ex-temal- 
stimulus),  and   (3)  Conditioning-Aggression  (learned  behavior 
patterns).    Within  each  analytical  categoiy  there  are  degrees  and 
differences  and  at  times  thqr  shade  into  one  another.     Nevertheless 
the  categories  are  useful  and  shall  provide  the  conceptual 
framework  of  this  discussion. 
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IMSTHJCT  -  AGGRESSION 

Although  he  is  no  longer  accepted  uncritically,  Sigmund 

Freud  still  provides  the  basis  for  the  instinctual  approach  to 

aggression.     In  his  Throe  Essays  on  the  Theoiy  of  Sexuality  (1905) 

Freud  considered  aggression  to  be  no  more  than  a  component  of 

man's  sexual  instinct.     As  he  stated  his  position. 

The  sexuality  of  most  male  human  beings  contains  an  element 
of  aggressiveness  —  a  desire  to  subjugatej  the  biological 
significance  of  it  seems  to  lie  in  the  need  for  overccmicc 
the  resistance  of  the  sexual  object  by  means  other  than  the 
process  of  wooing.     Thus  sadism  would  correspond  to  an 
aggressive  component  of  the  sexual  instinct  xrhich  has  become 
independent  and  exaggerated,  and  by  displacement,  has 
usurped  the  leading  position.^ 

Perhaps  in  resistance  to  his  one-time  colleague,  Alfred  Adler's 
l^pothesis  that  aggression  is  more  significant  than  sexuality, 
Freud  clung  to  this  aggress ion-as -sex  hypothesis  until  after 
IJorld  Uar  I  when  this  theory  of  a   "death  instinct"  was  elaborated 
in  Beyond  the  Pleasure  Principle.       T'Jhile  his  earlier  hypothesis 
has  been  severely  criticized,  it  was  not  without  some  basis 
worth  mentioning.     Alfred  Kinsey  in  his  studies  discovered  fourteen 
physiological  changes  that  anger  and  sexual  arousal  have  in  common 
and  only  four  that  are  different. 

There  is  evidence  of  a  relationship  between  aggression  and 
sexuality,  therefore,  and  it  forms  the  basis  for  Freud's  later 
theory.     Its  roots  are  in  the  more  general  Freudian  concept  of 
motivation,   i.e.,  that  all  instincts  tend  toiiard  tens  ion -reduction, 
Freud  postulates  two  fundamental  drives,  one  totrard  life   (eros) 
and  one  toward  death   (thanatos).     Both  seek  the  lessening  of  stim- 
ulation, eros  through  release  from  sexual  tensions  and  thanatos 
through  release  from  the  tensions  of  life  itself.     Satisfaction  or 
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pleasure  increases  to  the  extent  that  all  tension  is  reduced. 
Freud  apparently  thought  that  the  highest  subconscious  goals  of 
men  v/as   "to  return  to  the  quiescence  of  the  inorganic  vrorld." 
This  death  uish,  as   it  may  be  called,  is  not  the  only  instinct, 
and  the  tray  it  is  handled  provides  the  key  to  Freud's  theory  of 
aggression.    Txto  things  happen:     first  the  libido  displaces 
thanatos,  turning  the  destructive  instinct  touard  the  outside 
world,  especially  toiTard  other  people  in  forms  of  aggression,  and 
second,  the  libido  merges  irith  thanatos  which  tends  to  make 
aggression  sexually  pleasurable  and  also  channels  it  in  less 

destructive  directions.     It  is,   incidently,  the  basis  for  sadism 

7 
and  masochism.       This  theory  was  the  basis  for  Freud's  justly 

famous  letter  responding  to  Albert  Einstein's  inquiry  about  the 

origin  of  war.     In  IJhyJfer?     Freud  replied  that  he  felt  man  has 

Q 

"an  active  instinct  for  hatred  and  destruction."      The  implications 
of  this  approach  arc  fairly  obvious:     man  has  an  aggressive 
instinct  which  will  by  its  very  nature  seek  release  in  one  Tray 
or  another.     It  may  perhaps  be  sublimated,  displaced  or  repressed, 
but  it  is  present  and  it  must  be  dealt  with. 

Freud's  death  instinct  theory,  along  with  tension-reduction 
motivation  has  come  in  for  serious  criticism  on  several  grounds, 
most  of  which  need  not  detain  us.       One  pertinent  criticism  cones 
fran  animal  studies  showing  that  animals  at  times  actively  seek 
stimulation  or,  given  a  choice,  choose  a  more  rather  than  a  less 
stimulatirriB  option.        This  is  certainly  true  on  a  ccrancn  sense 
level  for  human  beings,  e.g.,  teenagers  seeking  thrills  in  fast 
cars  or  through  drugs.     It  has  been  substantiated  to  some  degree 
for  all  animals,   including  humans,  by  Professors  Hebb  and  Thcrapson. 
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They  TTrite  that  behavior  such  as  participating  in  dangerous  sports 

or  riding  roller  coasters 

is  usually  accounted  lor  as  a  search  for  prestige  (shoxring 
off?)  but  the  animal  data  makes  this  \mtenable.     It  seems 
more  likely-  that  solving  problems  and  running  mild  risks  are 
inlierently  rewarding,  or,  in  more  general  terms,  that  the 
animal  uill  alxjays  act  so  as  to  produce  an  optimal  level  of 
e::citation.  -^ 

Since  Freud's  conception  of  a  death  instinct  as  the  motivation 

for  aggression  has  not  withstood  the  test  of  subsequent  research, 

the  instinctua lists  have  taken  slightly  divergent  paths.     Hartmann, 

Itris  and  Lotxenstein  simply  posit  the  two  primal  instincts  of  sex 

12 
and  aggression.         Both  libido  and  aggressive  drives  can  be  reduced 

by  physical  motor  activity,   "and  the  reduction  of  both  kinds  of 

tension  is  pleasurable  if  there  are  no  other  reactions  such  as 

13 
guilt  feelings  or  anxiety."        Both  the  sexual  and  aggressive 

impulses  can  be  sublimated  or  displaced  through  behaviors  which 

have  no  apparent  connecticn  with  either  drive.     Most  important, 

however,  Kartmann  et  al  have  retained  the  notion  that  aggression 

is  a  force  or  energy  which  needs  danger  and/or  frustration  in 

order  to  be  relieved.     If  it  is  not  relieved  directly  it  will  be 

relieved  indirectly,  perhaps  through  increased  guilt  feelings  or 

lU 
self -hatred.         Extrapolated  to  the  level  of  nations  it  could 

mean  that  intranational  fighting  is  inevitable  if  international 
disputes  becQTic  impossible.  As  will  be  seen  later,  such  extra- 
polation raises  severe  methodological  problems . 

licDougall,   in  his  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology  e^qpanded 
man's  basic  instincts  to  any  caramon  pathic  process 
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which  determines  its  possessor  to  perceive  and  to  pay 
attention  to  objects  of  a  certain  class,  to  experience 
an  eraotional  excitement  of  a  particular  quality  \apcn 
perceiving  such  an  object,  and  to  act  in  regard  to  it  in 
a  particular  manner,  or  at  least,  to  experience  an  impulse 
to  such  action. ■'■^ 

I'lan  has  many  instincts  which,  txhile  not  learned,  can  be 
modified  by  learning  and/or  experience.    The  instinctive  process 
involves  a  cognitive-affective-ccnative  pattern.     An  external 
stimulus  could  set  the  process  in  motion  but  it  is  the  instinct 
that  determines  irhich  class  of  objects  elicits  what  emotions  and 
what  actions.    The  pugjiacious  instinct  is  different  from  the 
other  instincts  in  that  it  isn't  instigated  by  ary  particular 
class  of  objects,  but  by  the  frustration  of  the  patterned 
process  of  the  other  instincts.     In  this  view  of  aggression  he 
was  a  forerunner,  although  never  an  exponent  of  the  frustration- 
aggression  model. 

Perhaps  the  major  break  from  Freud  and  Hartmann  et.  al.,  was 
McDougall's  insistence  on  the  need  for  external  stimulation  for 
an  aggressive  impulse  to  occur.     I.e.,  this  is  not  a  force  analogous 
to  an  internal  sexual  drive  which  will  find  expression  one  >ray  or 
another.     If  it  is  not  stimulated  by  some  frustration  the  in- 
stinctive process  of  aggression  will  never  be  activated.     There- 
fore while  he  remained  an   "instinctualist"  McDougall  was  in  sane 
sense  a  transitional  figure.     His  approach  was  partially  strength- 
ened and  partially  transcended  by  the  work  of  J.  P.  Scott. 

In  his  s]im  but  significant  work,  Aggression,  Scott  reported 

on  the  extensive  work  done  testing  the  aggressive  instincts   in 

,     -     16 
animals.        Scott's  major  contribution  was  to  make  several 

significant  distinctions .     First  he  distinguished  that   "aggression" 

which  is  merely  food  gathering  and  always  extra -specific  frcn 
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intraspecific  ccmpctition.  Then  he  distinguished  ccmpetition 
over  mates  3  territory  or  food  (all  of  which  are  more  efficiently- 
explained  by  other  instincts  than  aggression,  i.e.,  they  are 
object  oriented)  from  hostility  which  had  no  such  external  cause. 

In  the  latter  class  Scott  discusses  "dominance  fighting,"  the 
struggle  among  some  animals  within  a  species  to  establish  a  pecking 
order,  a  quite  clear  cut  hierarchy  of  "status."  Is  aggression  then 
a  natural  corollary  to  status  striving  among  animals?  Several 
possibilities  have  been  opened  up  as  a  result  of  experimentation. 
First,  the  higher  the  status  the  more  freedom  of  movement  and 
access  to  food  an  animal  has.  For  some  species  only  high  status 
males  have  access  to  females.  In  short,  other  drives  are 
satisfied  in  status  striving,  and  either  it  is  not  necessary  to 

postulate  a  separate  aggressive  instinct  or  vie  can  conceive  of  it 

17 

as  an  instinct  in  the  service  of  other  motivations.    Finally, 

Scott  distinguishes  the  plysical  potential  for  aggression  from 
the  physical  need  to  release  aggressive  tensions .  Based  on  his 
study  for  the  functions  of  the  hypothalamus,  a  small  area  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  in  which  the  feeling  of  anger  originates,  and 
its  relation  to  the  cerebral  cortex  which  ordinarily  furnishes 
inhibiting  control,  Scott  proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that 
man  (as  well  as  mice  and  other  vertebrates)  does  have  the  physical 
mechanisms  for  aggressive  emotions  and  behavior.  In  his  key 
distinction,  however,  he  claims  that  the  mechanisms  need  never  be 
triggered.  His  conclusions  are  suscinct  and  significant: 
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The  important  fact  is  that  the  chain  of  causation  in  eveiy 
c^sc  eventu?.lly  traces  back  to  the  outside.  There  is  no 
phrys iological  evidence  of  any  spontaneous  stinulaticn  for 
fighting  arising  within  the  body.  This  neans  that  there  is 
no  need  for  fighting,  cither  aggressive  or  defensive,  apart 
from  what  happens  in  the  external  environment.  \Je  may  con- 
clude that  a  person  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  exist  in  an 
environment  which  is  without  stimulaticn  to  fight  will  not 
suffer  pl^ysiological  or  nervous  damage  because  he  never 
fights .  This  is  quite  different  a  situation  frcn  the 
pli^ysiology  of  eating,  where  the  internal  processes  of 
metabolism  lead  to  definite  physiological  changes  which 
eventually  produce  hunger  and  stimulation  to  eat,  without 
any   change  in  the  external  environment. 

IJc  can  also  conclude  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
single  "instinct  for  fighting, "  in  the  sense  of  an  internal 
driving  force  which  has  to  be  satisfied.  There  is,  hCT^ever, 
an  internal  physiological  mechanism  which  has  only  to  be 
stimulated  to  produce  fighting.  This  distinction  may  not 
be  Important  in  many  practical  situations,  but  it  leads  to 
a  hopeful  concl\ision  regarding  the  control  of  aggression. 
The  internal  pliysiological  mechanism  is  dangerous,  but  it 
can  be  kept  under  control  by  external  means  .1° 

Scott  would  provide  a  fitting  cap  and  end  to  our  discussion 
of  the  instinct -motivation  theorists  of  aggression  if  it  were  not 
for  the  recent  publication  of  three  immensely  popular  bocks. 
On  Aggression  by  Konrad  Lorenz,^  The  Territorial  Imperative  by- 
Robert  Ardrqy,^*^  and  The  Naked  Ape  by  Desmond  Morris.^   These 
books  have  brought  back  the  instinct-aggression  hprpothesis  at 
least  in  the  popular  mind.  The  major  differences  betv;een  these 
studies  and  those  of  Freud,  Hartmann,  et.  al.,  and  HcDougall,  is 
that  they  arc  based  on  the  relatively  netr  science  of  ethologr,  the 
study  of  animals  in  their  natural  habitats.  Each  bock  is  an 
expansion  upon  a  single  syllogism:  Since  instinctive  aggression 
exists  among  animals  and  man  is  an  animal,  therefore  instinctive 
aggression  exists  among  men.  All  three  books  attempt  to  take 
insights  gained  from  observation  of  both  natural  and  controlled 
animal  behavior  and  extrapolate  upon  man's  own  behavior  patterns. 
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Cn  Aggression  is  particularly  fascinating  in  its  discussion  of  a 

wide  range  of  animal  behaviors  which,  says  Lorenz,  hold  the  kqy 

to  man's  aggression.     After  asking  \ihsr  men,  after  centuries  of 

accumulated  experience,  moral  teachings  and  religious  sanctions 

are  still  so  intraspecifically  violent,  Lorenz  x-rrites. 

All  these  amazing  paradoxes,  hoxjover,  find  an  xincons trained 
explanation  falling  into  place  like  the  pieces  of  a  jigsaxiT 
puzzle,  if  one  assumes  that  human  behavior,  far  from  being 
determined  by  reason  and  cultural  tradition  alone,   is  still 
subject  to  all  the  laws  prevailing  in  all  phylogenetically 
adapted  instinctive  behavior.     Of  these  laws  we  possess  a 
fair  amount  of  knorrledge  from  studying  the  instincts  of 
animals  .22 

Later  Lorenz  speaks  of  man's  aggressiveness  as  being 
"phylogenetically  programmed"  and  at  the  same  time  "spontaneous." 
A  major  problem  xfith  human  aggression  is  that  xjith  the  invention 
of  hard  tools  and  especially  those  that  harm  at  a  distance,  man's 
natxoral  "inhibitors"  have  not  had  time  to  catch  up.    The  only 
possible  xray  to  control  such  human  aggression  is  to  provide  suitable 
nondestructive  outlets  for  venting  rage,   outlets  for  sublimation 
and  suitable   "moral  controls." 

Robert  Ardrey's  The  Territorial  Imperative  has  an  even  simpler 
thesis,  that  man's  aggression  arises  from  his  instinct  for  territory. 
"Territoriality  expresses  an  innate  drive  to  gain  and  defend 
property,  but,   in  that  animals  recognize  the  rights  of  cxmership 
and  withdraw  when  threatened  by  an  ormer,  the  behavior  reveals 

individual  restraint  which  is  interpreted  by  Ardrey  as  a  form  of 

23 
natural  morality."         Ardrey  distinguishes  societies  organized  into 

one  of  txio  model  types,  the  noyau  and  the  nation.     The  noyau  (a 

French  term  referring  originally  to  groups  of  lemurs  on  iladagascar) 
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is  a  society  of  "imrard  antagonism"  bound  together  ty  the  mutiial 

hostility  of  its  members.     The  major  purpose  of  such  animosity, 

T-nrites  Ardrcy,  is  to  alleviate  boredom.     A  nation  is  a  groijp  held 

together  tiy  outtrard  looking  hostility.     Joint  defense  of  territoiy 

against  e:cternal  aggression  forces  leadership  and  cooperation 

vrithin  the  group.     In  either  case  territoriality  is  the  key  to  the 

futxire.     In  his  conclusion  he  iirites, 

IJhat  has  been  good  —  or  so  I  believe  —  about  an  opening 
inquiry  into  the  role  of  territory  in  animal  and  human  affairs 
is  that  it  gives  us  in  the  future  some  place  to  stand.    The 
night  may  be  no  less  dark,  the  stars  no  less  distant,     the 
human  outccme  no  less  uncertain,  the  voices  that  advise  us 
in  forgotten  tongues  no  less  incomprehensible.     But  we  have 
made  a  little  place  in  the  forest  that  we  may  regard  as  our 
oxm.    ■'fe  have  sniffed  about,  recognized  a  teii  of  its 
potential  resources,  found  a  hiding  place  or  tiro  that  seem 
secure.    IJe  have  marked  out  as  well  as  we  could  the  boundaries 
of  our  new  domain  and  deposited  scent  on  this  tree  trunk, 
that  bush,  to  inform  intruders  that  someone  is  heme.    Me 
are  predators,  of  course,  and  frcm  time  to  time  we  shall  go 
out  looting  and  raping  and  raising  general  havoc  in  the 
surrounding  countryside.     There  will  be  reprisals  naturally. 
And  that  is  another  reason  why  it  will  be  so  good  to  have 
some  place  to  stand,  some  place  to  regard  as  ours.^'^ 

For  Ardrqy,  life  goes  on  pretty  much  as  it  has  despite  our 
efforts  to  deal  creatively  with  human  violence,  since  vre  are, 
after  all,  only  animals. 

Finally,  Desmond  Morris*  The  Naked  Ape  is  a  popularization 
by  a  zoologist  noted  more  as  a  pungent  vTriter  than  as  a  scholar. 
I'fan  is  an  animal  with  all  that  term  implies.     liorris  sees  man's 
aggression  as  simply  a  defense  of  territory,  not  so  much  in  terms 
of  real  estate  footage,  but  in  terms  of  "areas  of  life  and  space." 
Man  needs  to  "put  his  mark"  on  things,  not  unlike,  says  Morris,  a 
dog  lifting  his  leg  at  various  trees  and  hydrants.     The  key  to 
Morris'  thought  comes  on  page  12  irhcn  he  iTrites, 
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Because  of  the  size  of  the  task  (researching  and  writing 
the  book)  it  will  be  necessary  to  oversimplify  in  some 
manner.  The  way  I  shall  do  this  is  largely  to  ignore  the 
detailed  ramifications  of  tochnolo£y  and  verbalization,  and 
concentrate  instead  on  those  aspects  of  our  lives  that  have 
obvious  counterparts  in  other  species:  such  activities  as 
feeding 5  grooming,  sleeping,  fighting,  mating  and  care  of 
the  young. 25 

After  such  an  enlightened  beginning  the  advice  offered  at  the 
end  of  the  book  comes  as  no  surprise.  i-Ian's  task  is  to  tailor  his 
intelligent  pursuits  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  basic  biological 
urges,  because  "if  Tie  do  not,  then  our  suppressed  biological  urges 
trill  build  up  and  up  until  the  dam  bursts  and  the  whole  of  our 
elaborate  existence  is  swept  away  in  the  flood." 

The  tliree  ethological  books  reopened  the  whole  instinct- 
aggression  question,  generating  a  great  deal  of  popular  irriting 
and  a  few  excellent  critiques.  Human  Aggression  by  Anthony  Storr 
is  an  \mabashed  defense  of  Lorenz,  Ardrey  and  others,  but  leaves 
out  most  of  the  animal  examples.  '  The  scientific  community  has 

reacted  very  negatively  to  all  three  books .  In  The  Human  Imperative 

28 
Alexander  Allard  attacks  the  basic  j^llogism  as  its  weakest  point. 

Man  is  a  human  animal,  that  is,  one  xjho's  biologically  rooted 

nature  can  be,  and  is,  essentially  modified  by  the  uniquely  human 

contribution  which  separates  him  forever  from  other  primates,  his 

culture.  Allard  counters  the  Lorenz -Ardrqjr -Morris  syllogism  with 

one  of  his  own:  If  man  is  innatel^r  and  instinctively  aggressive, 

then  all  men  behave  aggressively  in  a  scientifically  discoverable 

and  predictable  pattern.  But  all  men  do  not  so  behave.  Therefore 

man  is  not  instinctively  aggressive.  The  core  data  for  Allard 's 

argument  comes  from  his  studies  of  nonaggressive  tribes  such  as 

Semai  of  Malaya  and  the  Abron  of  the  Ivoiy  Coast. 
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Unfortunately  for  his  thesis,  Allard's  argument  does  not 
disprove  that  aggression  is  instinctive  but  only  that  it  can  be 
successfuHy  displaced  by  learning.     His  attack  on  territoriality 
is  more  successful,  simply  refuting  the  theory  v;ith  facts.     Allard's 
conclusion  is  optimistic  and  encouraging:     neither  territoriality 
nor  agyrcssion  is  instinctive  in  man.    Therefore  war  is  not 
inevitable.     Culture  is  the  major  determinant  in  human  existence 

and  the  human  imperative  is  to  develop  a  culture  which  makes  war 

29 

imnecessary  and  impossible. 

By  far  the  most  devastating  attack  on  the  ethologists  was 
levied  by  a  group  of  prominent  scientists  in  A.  F.  Montagu's 
I'lan  and  Aggress  ion  .-^       Montagu,  an  anthropologist  at  Columbia 
University,  begins  with  a  hypothesis  that  all  hximan  behavior  is 
learned.     "It  is  within  the  dimension  of  culture,  the  learned, 

that  man-made  part  of  the  environment,  that  man  gror-rs,  develops 

31 
and  has  his  being  as  a  behaving  organism.""^       Man's  genetic  con- 
stitution does  set  limits  on  his  learning  capacities,  but  his 
behaviors  are  not  determined  by  heredity. 

With  this  as  a  conmon  starting  point,  Montagu  asks  two 
questions  of  Lorenz  and  Ardrcy  which  form  the  basis  for  the  other 
critiques  in  the  book.     The  first  ccncems  Lorenz*  evidence  (upon 
v;hich  Ardrey  depends)  for  an   "instinct"  of  aggression  in  lower 
animals .     "Is  this  evidence  he  offers  reliable;  does  it  include 
all  of  the  important  facts  nw;  available  and  relevant  to  behavior 
in  lower  animals;  and  how  validly  does  he  interpret  this  evidence — 
for  orcamplc  without  appealing  to  authority  or  to  personal  pre- 
judices, and  so  on?"    The  second  question  is,    "Hct-;  well  do  the 
evidence  and  the  argument  that  Lorenz  offers  for  lower  animals 
apply  to  man?"^^ 
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In  ansTjering  the  questions  the  individual  scholars  fault 
Lorenz  and  Ardr^  on  almost  every  count.  Concerning  animal  data  there 
are  four  major  cbjccticns,    (1)  some  Lorenz,  Ardrqy  data  are 
only  theories  irhich  are  actively  contested  or  have  since  been 
disprovenj  (2)  significant  data  ixhich  disagrees  with  their  theories 
is  either  flippantly  dismissed  or  simply  ignoredi  (3)  sane  data 
is  falsely  interpreted  or  taken  as  universal  phenomenon  when  in 
reality  it  is  a  fairly  unique  occurrence,  and  (h)   some  of  the  data 
was  gathered  under  extremely  stressful,  man-made  conditions  so 

that  aggression  was  stimulated  irhich  would  rarely  if  ever  occur 

33 
under  natural  circumstances , 

The  applications  to  human  behavior  were  also  attacked  for 
similar  reasons,  (l)  the  evidence  of  the  Ute  Indians  presented  as 
precise  and  thoroughly  detailed  has  since  been  disprovenj  (2)  some 
of  the  analogies  are  wild  and  fanciful,  based  on  selective 
observation,  intuition  and  faulty  inference  techniques,  and  (3) 
the  authors  are  naive  in  disregarding  man's  ability  to  select  his 
responses  to  external  stimuli  or  internal  "drives"  and  his  ability 
to  organize  and  sublimate. 

The  astute  observation  xTith  which  Montagu  ends  his  cam  essay 

may  serve  as  a  fitting  conclusion  to  our  discussion  of  the 

instinct-aggression  theorists.  Iffliat  such  irriters  as  Lorenz, 

Ardrey  and  Morris  do,  says  Montagu,  in  addition  to  perpetuating 

their  wholly  erroneous  interpretation  of  human  nature,  is 

to  divert  attention  from  the  real  sources  of  man's  aggression 
and  destructiveness,  namely  the  many  false  and  contradictory 
values  by  which,  in  an  overcrowded,  highly  competitive, 
threatening  world,  he  so  disoperatively  attempts  to  live.  It 
is  not  man's  nature,  but  his  nurture  in  such  a  world  that 
requires  our  attention  .-35 
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FRU3TRATI0I!  -  AGGRESSION 

Despite  a  variety  of  transitiorial  studies,  the  first  full 
blovm  vcrsicn  of  this  theory  was  published  under  the  title 
Frustration  anr^  Aggression  in  1939  ty  a  group  of  Yale  University 
psychologists.         It  has  since  generated  a  monumental  number  and 
variety  of  studies  proving,  disproving  or  modifying  one  or  another 
aspect.     In  a  sense  it  is  a  theory  which  has  lost  all  the  battles 

and  won  the  war.     The  book  takes  as  its  starting  point  the 

J7 
assumption  that   "aggression  is  always  a  consequence  of  frustration.*^ 

If  one  observes  an  act  of  aggression  he  may  infer  that  it  was 

occasioned  by  a  frustration,  or,  vice  versa,  he  may  infer  that 

every  frustration  will  lead  to  some  form  of  aggression.     In  order 

to  understand  this  one  must  begin  ty  stuctying  behavior  sequences, 

then  separate  individual  actions   into  analytical  concepts.     The 

example  used  by  Dollard  et  al  is  a  small  bey  on  a  hot  afternoon: 

At  three-thirty  on  a  hot  afternoon  the  bell  of  an  ice-cream 
vendor  is  heard  on  the  street.     James,  aged  four,  rvns  toward 
his  mother  and  announces;      "Mother,  the  ico-eream  man!      I 
want  an  ice-cream  cone."    Then  he  looks  up  very  appealingly, 
puckers  his   lips,   grasps  his  mother's  skirt,   and  starts 
tugging  her  toijard  the  front  door  .38 

The  first  concept  here  is  instig,aticn.      "An  instigator  is 
some  antecedent  condition  of  which  the  predicted  response  is  the 
consequence."     It  can  be  external  —  the  sound  of  the  vender's 
bell,  etc.   —  or  internal  —  James'  desire  for  a  cone,  or  scne 
combination  of  these.     It  can  have  relative  degrees  of  strength. 

"Any  act  which  terminates  a  predicted  sequence  will  be  called 
a  goal-response,  (which)  may  be  defined  as  that  reaction  which 
reduces  the  strength  of  instigation  to  a  degree  at  which  it  no 
longer  has  as  much  of  a  tendency  to  produce  the  predicted  behavior 
sequence.  "-^"^ 
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If  James  has  reached  a  successful  goal-response  the  sequence 
normally  has  a  reinforcing  effect,  i.e.,  the  next  time  the  truck 
comes  along  the  more  apt  James  is  to  be  instigated.     However  if 
something  happens  after  the  instigation  which  prevents  the  pre- 
dicted goal-response,  there  is  a  frustration.    I'Tien  this  happens 
two  things  are  possible.     There  can  be  a  substitute  response 
"which  reduces  to  some  degree  the  strength  of  the  instigation, 
the  goal-response  which  was  prevented  from  occurring,"  or  the 
instigated  person  may  lash  out  against  some  handy  substitute. 
Any  such  behavior  sequence,  the  goal-response  to  which  is  the 
injury  of  the  person  toward  whom  it  is  directed  is  called 
aggression.     According  to  the  hypothesis  this  is  the  primary 
and  characteristic  reaction  to  frustration.     The  basic  operational 
difference  between  a  substitute  response  and  aggression  is  that 
the  former  reduces  the  instigation  to  the  original  frustrated 
goal-response  and  the  latter  reduces  only  the  secondary  instigation 
to  aggression  set  up  by  the  frustration  and  does  not  have  any 
effect  on  the  strength  of  the  original  instigation.     Aggression 
is  a  fairly  broad  concept  including  not  only  overt  direct  action 
aimed  at  ptiysical  injuiy,  but  also  fantasy  and  dream  revenge, 
displacement  and  such  indirect  expressions  as  passive-aggressive 
behavior . 

The  frustration-aggression  t^jrpothesis  in  its  original  form 
has  several  shortcomings.     Bollard  et  al  do  not  present  a  theory 
of  learning,  even  learning  as  related  to  frustration  or  aggression. 
Nor  do  the  authors  discuss  other  consequences  of  frustration,  such 
as  anxiety  and  fear.     Nor,  finally,  do  they  present  an  adequate 
historical,  cultural  or  political  analysis  to  establish  similarities 
and  differences  in  the  ways  frustration  and  aggressions  arise  and 
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are  handled  in  different  historical,  cultural  and  political 
settings. 

The  basic  hypothesis  leads  the  authors  to  fonnulate  several 
p^chological  principles  useful  for  understanding,  predictability 
and,  ultimately,  social  control.     The  first  principle  is  that  the 
strength  of  the  instigation  to  aggression  varies  directly  with  the 
amount  of  frustration.     This  strength  is  determined  by  three 
separate  factors    (l)  the  strength  of  the  original  instigation  to 
the  frustrated  goal-response,  i.e.,  haw  passionately  did  the 
person  want  the  original  goal.     Obviously  a  passing  whim  will 
cause  less  frustration  than  the  blocking  of  a  lifetime  goal. 
(2)     The  degree  of  interference  with  the  frustrated  response. 
Interference  can  range  from  a  slight,  manentaiy  distraction  to  a 
complete  blockage.    l-Jhile  some  studies  have  been  completed  to 
verify  this  postulate,  it  is  difficult  to  scale  accurately  since 
a  sudden  total  blockage  may  cause  less  frustration  than  a  prolonged, 
partial  blocking  that  alloTra  hope  to  linger  on  or  aliens  a  person 
to  have  a  taste  of  what  he  desires  to  possess  fully.     0)     The 
number  of  frustrated  response  sequences.     Frustrations  do  add  up 
until  a  relatively  minor  frustration  can  cause  a  major  aggressive 
response. 

But  aggression  is  not  only  instigated}   it  is  also  inhibited 
ty  various  factors.     This  leads  to  a  second  principle,  that  the 
strength  of  inhibition  of  any  act  of  aggression  varies  positively 
with  the  amount  of  pvmishment  anticipated  to  be  a  consequence  cf 
that  act.     Punishment  does  not  necessarily  mean  sane  direct, 
judgmental  infliction  from  persons  outside  the  subject.     It  is 
rather  the  occurrence  of  pain  follcv;ing  the  aggression.     It  can 
be  internal  (conscience,  guilt  feelings)   or  external.     It  can  be 
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physical  or  mentali   it  can  be  personal  or  social.     It  can  include 
injury  to  a  loved  object  or  person  and  the  anticipation  or 
experience  of  failxire. 

In  addition  to  instigation  and  inhibition,  other  factors 
influence  the  direction  of  aggression.     A  third  principle  is  that 
the  strongest  instigation  is  to  acts  of  aggression  against  the 
agent  perceived  to  be  the  source  of  the  frustration.     Progressively 
weaker  instigations  are  aroused  to  progressively  less  direct  acts 
of  aggression.     However,  if  a  strong  interference  with  the  first 
aggression  occurs  there  is  an  additional  frustration  which  may  be 
expected  directly  to  instigate  acts  of  aggression  against  the  agent 
perceived  to  be  responsible  for  the  interferenced  with  the  first 
aggression  and  also  to  indirectly  raise  the  instigation  to  all 
other  forms  of  aggression.         irjhen  direct  aggression  is  sufficiently 
inhibited  the  actor  turns  to  indirect  expressions,   i.e.,  displacement. 
The  fourth  principle  is  that  the  greater  the  degree  of  inhibition 
specific  to  a  more  direct  act  of  aggression,  the  more  probable 
will  be  the  occurrence  of  less  direct  acts  of  aggression.     Dis- 
placement may  happen  through  a  change  in  the  object  of  aggression 
or  a  change  in  its  form.     The  substitute  object  will  be  one  which 
poses  less  threat  of  punishment.     If  aggression  is  displaced  onto 
a  socially  approved  object  such  as  prejudice  or  injustice  it  is 
called  sublimation.     Kenneth  Kenniston  has  shoim  that  this  is 
often  the  source  of  energy  for  political  radicals. ^^ 

Just  as  significant  politically  are  the  changes  in  forms  of 
aggression.     Indeed,    "law  and  order"  is  often  the  establishment 
of  approved  procedures  of  aggression.     E.g.,  instead  of  a  family 
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seeking  revenge  for  a  murder,  it  presses  charges  through  the  legal 
system,'  instead  of  a  duel  over  a  libel,  a  man  ncv;  sues .     Ybsnor 
and  satire  are  often  displaced  forms  of  aggression  as  are  sarcasm 
and  other  vicarious  outlets  such  as  reading  murder  rysteries, 
vratching  violent  sports  and  dreams   of  violence.     Finally,  self- 
aggression  in  the  form  of  self -hatred  and,  ultimately,  suicide,  are 
significant  forms  of  aggression.     Self -aggress  ion  apparently  results 
when  all  other  possible  objects  are  inhibited. 

One  final  principle  of  the  frustration-aggress  icn  t^jrpothesis 
should  be  mentioned:     catharsis.     Basically  it  postulates  that 
any  act  of  aggression  will  reduce  the  instigation  to  all  acts  of 
aggression.     Along  with  displacement,  catharsis  is  a  concept  of 
political  significance  since  it  implies  a  functional  unity  in  forms 
of  aggression.     For  example,  aggressive  tendencies  against  a 
minority  during  times  of  depression  may  conceivably  be  displaced 
by  aggression  beyond  the  borders.     X-Jhile  catharsis   is  an  area  of 
overlap  vrith  the  Instinct-Aggression  theorists,  most  later 
psychologists  have  rejected  the  concept  of  catharsis  as   lacking 
any  factual  basis. 

Of  all  the  studies  generated  by  Frustration  and  Agpressicn, 
the  most  comprehensive  is  L.  Berkowitz '  Aggression;     A  Social 
Psychological  Analysis.     Berkowitz  basically  accepts  the  model  and 
attempts  to  critically  integrate  the  major  experimental  work  done 
in  the  twenty  odd  years  between  the  appearance  of  the  original  bock 
and  his  o\jn  work.     In  a  later  book  he  edited.  Roots   of  Aggression, 
Berkcrtiitz  reiterates  his  acceptance  of  the  central  thssis  but  states 
two  foci  of  discontent:      "Contrary  to  their  original  argument,  the 
existence  of  frustration  docs  not  ali-rays  lead  to  scne  form  of 
aggression,  and  the  occurrence  of  aggressive  behavior  does  not 
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necessarily  presuppose  the  existence  of  frustration .  ""^^ 

Most  criticisms  of  the  model  can  be  grouped  under  these  two 
foci.     Concerning  the  second,  all  aggression  as  a  result  of 
frustration,  the  difficulties  seem  txTo-fold.     The  first  is  a 
matter  of  definition.     Durbin  and  Bcwlty  extrapolating  frcm  their 
x\rork  with  apes  and  children,  find  two  non -frustrating  causes  of 
aggressions     disputes  over  possessions  and  the  coming  of  a  stranger 
into  a  group,  "^     In  his  classic  Love  against  Hate,  Karl  Menninger 
ridicules  the  Yale  hypothesis  with  a  caustic  comment,   "anyone  who 
has  had  his  toe  stepped  on,  which  is  certainly  not  a  frustration, 
knows  how  inadequate  such  a  formula  is."        Working  frcm  animal 
studies  J.  P.  Seward  postulated  that  aggression  can  also  arise 
from  dominance  strivings,         Xirhile  Scott  and  Fredericson  add  the 
sight  of  a  strange  animal,   of  an  animal  running  ax^ray,  and  of  a 
slight  pain  as  non-frustration  caused  sources  of  aggression. 

Yet  each  of  the  above  instances  can  be  seen  as   "frustrating" 
if  one  accepts  a  sufficiently  broad  definition  of  that  term. 
The  presence  of  each  of  these  things   —  a  possession,  a  stranger, 
a  running  animal,  slight  pain  —  may  act  as   instigators  to  a  goal- 
response  as  TTcll  as  providing  the  obstacles,  i.e.,  the 
frustrations,  and  one  need  not  look  b^cnd  the  frustration- 
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aggression  model  for  another  explanation.         Concerning  Menninger 's 
stomped  foot,  BerkcX'Titz  rightly  observes  that   "a  person  xirho  steps 
on  our  toes  might  also  arouse  anger  if  this  action  is   interpreted 
as  interference  with  the  internal  responses  oriented  tcviard  the 
preservation  or  attainment  of  security  and  comfort."^       Those  xjho 
become  most  aggressive  over  such  an  incident  are  those  xiho  are 
most  concerned  with  their  ovm  security  and  comfort,  and  are  there- 
fore most  frustrated. 
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The  second  problem  with  the  proposition  that  all  aggressicn 
is  the  result  of  frustration  is  much  more  serious .    Dollard  et  al 
explicit];^  excluded  instrumental  aggression  from  their  study. 
Methodological]^  this  is  a  valid  limitatioi,  but  it  does  mean 
that  on]y  for  certain  kinds  of  aggression  is  the  frustration- 
aggression  hypothesis  an  adequate  model.     Instrumental  aggressicn 
is  that  uhich  is  used  to  attain  some  other  goal  than  the  simple 
injury  of  the  frustrator  or  his  surrogate.     It  would  include  such 
things  as  armed  robbery,  mugging,  rape,  waging  war,  business 
competition  and  dominance  strivings,   i.e.,  most  of  the  types  of 
aggression  that  are  of  primary  political  conceni.     Instrumental 
aggression  is  learned  aggression  and  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully 
beloiT.     It  is  mentioned  here  to  point  out  a  major  limitation  of  the 
frustration -aggress ion  hypothesis  which,  unfortimately,  many- 
subsequent  T-iriters  seem  to  vinderestimate. 

Another  dimension  of  the  question  involves  the  iranediacy  of 
the  relationship  between  frustration  and  aggression.    Working  fran 
a  behaviorist  mcthodolo^,  Dollard  et  al  attempted  to  establish 
a  simple  stimulus -response  relationship.^'^     They  ignored  any 
intervening  emotional  states  such  as  anger  and  control  apparati 
integral  to  it  which  modify  the  relationship.     Bcrkaiitz  points 
out  that   "drives  such  as  anger  do  not  lead  to  the  drive-specif ic 
behaviors    (aggression,  in  this  case)  unless  there  are  appropriate 
cues  or  releasers."-'      Such  cues  have  the  function  of  associating 
the  instigation  with  a  suitable  object,  and  tinless  they  are 
present  frustrations  may  be  no  more  than  a  predisposition,  a 
"fight  vraiting  to  happen."-'       Other  intervening  factors  between 
frustration  and  aggression  are  learning,  previous  associations 
and  variant  interpretations  of  the  situation,   i.e.,  as  dangerous. 
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fearful,  aue-inspiring,  nonconsequential,  etc.     In  short,  the 
frustration-aggression  model  postulates  an  S  -  R  relationships 
more  accurate  would  be  an  S  -  I  -  R  relationship,  with  I 
symbolizing  interpretation. 

The  second  major  area  of  criticism  centers  around  the 
question:     does  every  frustration  lead  to  some  form  of  aggression? 
Again,  much  of  the  subsequent  research  indicates  that  while  Bollard 
et  al  may  not  have  been  totally  xjrong,  their  model  was  oversimplified. 
Early  criticism  tried  to  develop  classes  of  frustrations, 
l^rpothesizing  that  only  certain  classes  would  lead  to  aggres- 
sion.        Such  class if icatory  schemes  did  show  nuances  in  the  basic 
frustration-aggression  model,  but  as  Berkowitz  justly  ccmplains, 
this  multiplication  of  concepts  was  arbitrary  and  relatively 
unfruitful.     Of  more  value  have  been  studies  on  the  effect  of 

arbitrary  and  nonarbitraiy  frustrations   on  aggressive  tendencies. 

53 
The  former  create  greater  hostility  than  the  latter,         although 

here  again  the  individual's  interpretation  becomes  an  important 

variable. 

Finally,  a  major  exception  to  the  principle  that  every 

frustration  le?.ds  to  some  form  of  aggression  is  the  case  of  fear. 

In  an  important  study  made  after  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  atomic 

bombings,  I.  L.  Janis  showed  that  victims  expressed  far  more  acute 

fear  than  anger  against  the  U.S.^^  Comparable  evidence  from 

England  and  Germar^y  —  evidence  of  major  political  significance  — 

indicates  that  what  anger  does  arise  after  an  aii'  attack  is 

partially  directed  against  people  in  the  person's  own  country, 

particularly  against  political  leaders  and  other  authorities. 
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The  chances  of  fear  being  the  consequent  of  frustration  rather 
than  aggression  depends  on  two  variables  (l)  "...the  int-^n.-^ity 
of  the  noxious  stinulation  experienced  in  the  situation  or 
anticipated  because  of  it,"  and  (2)  "...  the  individual's  per- 
ceived poi;er  to  control  or  hurt  his  frustrator  relative  to  the 
frustrator's  parer  to  control  or  harm  hin." 

In  stannary,  the  frustration-aggression  h^othesis ,  as  stated 
in  Bollard  et  al.,  and  tested  ty  Berkowitz  and  others,  appears  to 
be  a  valid  hypothesis  only  within  certain  li^iits,   i.e.,   excluding 
instrumental  aggression,  and  with  certain  modifications,  i.e., 
making  rocm  for  intervening  factors  such  as  anger,  fear  and 
cognitive  interpretations. 

But  here  as   in  the  ]Jistinct-Aggression  area  a  recent  revival 
is  evident  vinder  another  form.     The  advent  of  Transactional  Analysis 
Psychology  brings  new  life  and  new  problems  to  the  Frustration- 
Aggression  hypothesis.     Tito  books  are  responsible  for  the  popularity 
of  this  approach.     Their  impact  on  our  understanding  and  handling 
of  aggression  is  as  yet  untested,  but  it  is  bound  to  be  substantial. 
Numerous  clinics  and  family  service  centers,  many  supported  by 

public  funds,  use  transactional  analysis  as  their  basic  tool. 
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The  theory,  as  outlined  in  Eric  Berne's  Games  People  Play 

and  Thoinas  A.  Harris'   I'm  OK  — You-re  OK       has  several  steps. 
First,  each  person  has  three  aspects  to  his  personality:     a  Parent, 
an  Adult  and  a  Child.     The  parent  is  like  a  tape-recorder  that 
records  the  examples  and  pronouncements  of  the  authority  figures 
in  a  person's  life  during  his  first  five  years.     It  includes  the 
do's  and  don'ts  of  social  behavior.     The  adult  is  like  a  computer; 
it  analyzes  data  as    'objectively'  as  it  is  capable  of,  and  makes 
decisions.    The  child  is  the  radar  set  monitoring  internal  events. 
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the  feelings  of  the  person  as  he  responds  to  what  he  hears  and 
sees.     The  child  is  the  source  of  emotions  such  as  anger,  fear, 
wonder,  joy,  hatred,   etc.     Second,  as  people  interact  they  can  do 
so  with  various  kinds  of  transactions.     If  transactions  are 
parallel,  e.g.,  child  to  child  and  back  again,  parent  to  adult  and 
back  again,  parent  to  child  and  back  again  (there  are  nine  possible 
variations),  coimnunication  happens  and  is  agreeable  to  both 
parties.    TJhen  transactions  cross,  e.g.,  one  person  communicates 
in  a  parent  to  child  manner  ("Every  good  American  should  support 
his  President")  and  the  other  responds  in  an  adult  manner   ("I  thirJc 
the  President  is  pursuing  an  immoral  policy  in  Vietnam"),  there  is 
frustration.     Crossed  transactions  generate  feelings  of  hostility, 
anger  and  tension.    Aggression  may  occur  or  social  contact  may  be 
broken  off  depending  on  such  factors  as  inhibitors  and  cues.. 
Third,  the  kinds  of  transactions  people  engage  in  are  largely 
dependent  on  their  dominant  life  positions.    According  to  Dr.  Harris, 
there  are  four  life  positions  underlying  peoples'  behavior.     They 
are  (l)  I'm  not  OK  —  You're  OK  (the  anxious  dependency  of  the 
immature) I    (2)   I'm  not  OK  —  You're  not  OK  (the  give-up  or 
dispair  position)j   (3)   I'm  OK  —  You're  not  OK  (the  criminal  or 
man  without  a  conscience  position)?    {h)   I'm  OK  —  You^re  OK  (the 
response  of  the  mature  adult  at  peace  with  himself  and  others). 
An  important  part  of  the  theory  is  that  a  person  is  not  determined 
into  his  life  position,  and  with  help  and  understanding  can  make 
redecisions.     The  purpose  of  psychological  analysis  is  to  shot-;  the 
client  winy  he  gets  angry   (i.e.,  point  out  the  crossed  transactions), 
and  to  help  him  change  his  ccinmunication  patterns. 
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The  political  significance  of  transactional  analysis  is  as 
yet  untested.    1/hile  Berne  sticks  to  individual  psychotherapy 
Harris  makes  an  attempt  to  apply  transactional  analysis  to  national 
consciousness  and  foreign  policy.     It  is  an  application  much  too 
imprecise  to  be  of  practical  value.     As  a  basis  for  political 
control  this  particular  variation  of  the  frustration-aggression 
hypothesis  may  well  be  most  useful  in  terms  of  tho  ts^pes  cf  social  servic 
centers  that  should  be  funded,  the  rehabilitation  of  criminals 
and  the  education  of  citizens.     Before  it  can  be  politically  useful 
on  a  broader  scale  it  will  need  the  same  kind  of  critical 
experimentation  and  evaluation  as  that  provided  the  original 
frustration-aggression  model  by  Berkoi^itz  and  others. 

LEiiRl\[gG  -  AGGRSSSICN 

One  of  the  more  striking  aspects  of  the  National  Advisory 
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Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  Report       and  The  History  of  Violence 

in  America;     A  Report  to  the  National  Cctnmission  on  the  Causes  and 

Prevention  of  Violence       is  the  tremendous  effort  to  collect  both 

historical  and  statistical  data  exerted  by  their  authors,  but  the 

very  casual  methodological  approach  taken  to  psychological 

motivation.     Few  of  the  major  theorists  are  as  much  as  mentioned, 

although  seemingly  the  frustration-aggression  model  operates  as 

an  underlying  assumption.     In  Dr.  Carstairs '  contribution  on 

"Overcrowding  and  Human  Aggression"  there  is  an  unscholarly  nod 

to  Lorenz  and  Ardrey,  with  no  mention  of  their  inadequacies. 

Yet  it  is  precisely  these  striking  inadequacies  that  has   led 

luany  echolars  to  the  Learning-Aggression  hypothesis  which  holds 

that  people  learn  aggression  because  "there  is  a  large  and 

significant  payoff  for  aggression  in  our  society."         If  one 

divides  learning-aggression  into  two  classes,  cultural  and 
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instrumental,  this  tiT-pothesis  handles  the  data  more  successfully 
and  provides  not  only  a  basis  for  prediction  but  also  for  remedial 
action.  Cultural  aggression  is  that  learned  more  or  less  un- 
consciously as  a  function  of  primary  socialization^  instrumental 
aggression  is  that  learned  intentionally  as  a  means  to  an  external 
end.  It  is  a  function  of  secondary  socialization.  Some  of  the 
early  work  in  learning-aggression  xjas  that  done  by  Arnold  Buss  and 
his  associates  in  The  Psychology'-  of  Aggression.    Much  of  this 
book  is  dedicated  to  collecting  the  various  kinds  of  experimental 
studies  done,  its  value  lies  in  this  rather  than  in  the  establish- 
ment of  over-all  principles. 

The  most  significant  basic  work  in  this  area  is  that  of  A. 
Bandura  and  R.  H.  Walters ,  first  in  Adolescent  Aggression,  -"  later 
in  Social  Learning  and  Personality  Development,   and  finally,  by 
Bandura  himself  in  Principles  of  Behavior  Modification.    According 
to  Bandura,  "a  social  learning  theory  of  aggression  distinguishes 
the  acquisition  of  instrumental  responses  that  have  destructive  or 
pain-producing  potential  from  the  conditions  governing  their 
subsequent  performance."    This  is  an  extremely  important 
distinction.  Most  aggressive  skills  are  learned  in  nonfrustrating 
circumstances,  Hithout  emotional  arousal  and  without  any  intent 
to  injure.  Once  the  skills  are  learned,  then  perhaps  the  more 
limited  variables  that  influence  aggressive  responses  in  certain 
stimulating  situations  will  come  into  play.  But  learning  the 
skills  is  a  preliminary  sine  qua  non. 

According  to  the  Bandura  thesis  a  great  deal  of  aggression 
is  learned  through  modeling  the  behavior  of  significant  others 
within  the  realm  of  the  individual.  Modeling  is  effective  both  in 
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the  genesis  of  aggressive  behavior  and  in  its  cultural  trans- 
mission, ^  For  modeling  to  be  effective  tvro  eloaents  seem 
necessary:     the  actual  aggressive  behavior  and  the  subcultural 
norms  that  permit  or  even  encourage  aggression.  "A  subculture  in 
uhich  toughness,  aggressiveness,  and  criminality  is  encouraged  or 

rev;arded  both  by  prestige  and  security  also  contributes  to  the 
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development  of  aggressive,  antisocial  tendencies."'   Hodeling, 

therefore,  shades  into  reinforcement  of  cultural  norms,  especially 

when  observers  see  aggressive  behavior  either  rewarded  or  at 

least  not  punished. 

Once  learned,  aggressive  behavior  can  be  reinforced  in  many 

ways:   (l)  by  the  pain  or  discanfort  of  the  victim.  V/hile  the 

process  for  this  has  never  been  adequately  researched,  one  stucfy 

suggests  that  through  example  and  approval  a  child  learns  a 

retaliation  norm  —  a  kind  of  primitive  justice,  and  through 
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successful  retaliation  re-establishes  a  sense  of  self-esteenj ' 

(2)  by  the  social  recognition  or  prestige  amaag  the  people  whose 
opinion  one  values  —  granting  that  aggressiveness  of  a  certain 
type  is  a  value  for  themj    (3)  by  the  instrumental  payoff,  be  it 
material  goods,  control  over  people,    "promotion"  or  changing 
societal  rules   (e.g.,  getting  rid  of  discriminatory  racial 
policies);    (U)  by  the  mere  presence  in  the  environment  of  in- 
struments of  aggression.     Recent  studies  prove  beyond  reasonable 

doubt  that  the  mere  presence  of  guns  can  significantly  an^liiy 
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aggressive  actions  . 

In  a  book  which  is  an  unfitting  bridge  bet\-reen  cultural  and 

instrumental  aggression,  Porrer  and  Innocence,  Dr.  Hollo  May  attempts 

to  integrate  the  Instinct-Aggression  and  the  Frustration -Aggression 

models  into  a  Learning-Aggression  theory.'^     May's  thesis  is  that 
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all  people  seek  power  and  a  sense  of  significance  —  concepts 
intertwined  as  the  external  and  internal  aspects  of  the  same 
phenomenon.     The  attempt  to  be  pcirerless,  i.e.,   "innocent" 
actual]^'-  invites  aggression  on  the  part  of  others  and  ultimately 
within  ourselves. 

jyiay  proposes  five  levels  of  poiTOr.     The  fii^st  is  the  pa-Tcr-to- 
be.     It  is  s imply  the  demand  to  have  enough  of  one's  needs  met 
that  one  can  exist.     This  power  is  that  one's  actions  can  get  a 
response  from  those  around  him  (a  child  cries  until  it  is  fed  and 
changed).     Second  is  self-affirmations     the  need  for  recognition, 
self-esteem,  a  sense  of  self-xrorth  that  one  achieves  only  in 
relation  to  others.    T/Jhen  self-affirmation  meets  resistance,  as 
it  alxjays  will,  there  is  a  renewed  outward  thrust  of  effort  called 
self-assertion.     This  is  a  stabilizing  or  line-drawing,  a  demand 
for  "rights."     If  self-assertion  is  blocked  over  a  period  of  time, 
aggression  occurs.     Aggression  is   "moving  into  the  positions  of 
power  or  prestige  or  the  territoiy  of  another  and  taking  possession 
of  some  of  it  for  oneself."'^     It  is  getting  a  piece  of  the 
action.    IJhen  all  efforts  toxjard  aggression  prove  ineffective, 
violence  occurs .     Violence  is  physical,  passionate  and   "irrational^' 
it  is  a  lashing  out  without  regard  for  consequences.     It  is,   in 
a  sense,  a  last,  defiant  affirmation  of  one's  right  to  significant 
existence . 

May's  broadening  of  the  term   "aggression"  is  an  attempt  to 
bring  the  theoretical  discussion  more  in  line  with  experience.     In 
the  United  States  some  forms   of  aggression  are  seen  as  valuable  and 
are  socially  rewarded  (aggressive  businessmen,  sports  heroes, 
soldiers,  salesmen,  speakers,  etc.).     Other  forms  are  disapproved. 
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May  tries  to  sha-r  that  aggress icn  is  an  attempt  to  gain  sig- 
nificance uithin  a  social  context.     It  is  opposite  not  to  peace 
or  friendship  but  to  isolation.     He  therefore  wants  to  distinguish 
constructive  and  destructive  aggression.     If  a  perscn  cannot  assert 
himself  in  a  constructive  manner  he  will  do  so  in  a  destructive  one. 
But  in  either  case  it  is  learned  behavior  of  a  perscn  seeking  pafer. 

One  of  the  most  significant  books  in  the  learning -aggressicn 
field  is  The  gUnctions  of  Social  Conflict  \^  Lei-rLs  Coser,  a 
sociologist.'-^     The  scciological  study  is  significant  psychologically 
—  even  though  the  author  works  tjith  groups,  not  individuals  -- 
because  it  presents  in  an  organized,  relatively  abstract  manner 
the  values  or   "pay  offs"  that  result  from  aggressicn  in  our 
society.     Ccser  is  somewhat  reluctant  to  define  "conflict," 
limiting  himself  to  a  working  definition:      "Social  conflict  means 
a  struggle  over  values  and  claims  to  scarce  status,  poirer  and 
resources  in  which  the  aims  of  the  opponents  are  to  neutralize, 
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injure  or  eliminate  their  rivals."         If  this  is  compared  to  the 
definition  of  aggression  given  by  Dollard  ct  al.,   it  appears  that 
conflict  is  simply  two-way  or  generalized  aggressicn,  and  so  falls 
vrithin  the  ambit  of  this  study. 

Coser  's  book  is  to  a  large  extent  an  extended  corancntary  on 
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Go org  Simmel's  Conflict;     The  Ueb  of  Group  Affiliation,"   and  draws 

out  several  propositions  about  the  value  of  conflict:     (l)  Conflict 

serves  to  establish  and  maintain  the  identity  and  boundary  lines 

of  individuals,  societies  and  groups;    (2)  conflict,  b7  alloiring 

the  venting  of  hostility  and  dissent  (letting  off  steam),  can 

help  maintain  a  relationship  among  individuals  or  group>s  who  might 

otheniise  react  by  withdrawing  vihen  tensions  become  too  much  to 

bear;    (3)  a  realistic  conflict  is  one  over  means  to  an  end  beyond 
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itself I  nonrealistic  conflict  has  aggression  itself  as  its  only 
end J  realistic  conflict  need  not  be  accompanied  by  feelings  of 
hostility  and  aggressiveness;  (h)   the  closer  the  social  relationships 
are  the  more  likely  iiill  antagonistic  feelings  be  present  because 
there  are  more  interactions  and  involve  the  total  personality  of 
the  participants  to  a  greater  Kctontj  (5)  conflict  may  serve  to 
remove  dissociating  elements  in  a  relationship  and  to  reestablish 
unity  in  the  group;  (6)  only  those  conflicts  are  positively 
functional  "ijl-iich  ccixc em  goals,  values  or  interests  that  do  not  con- 
tradict  the  basic  assumptions  upon  which  the  relation  is  founded; " 
(7)  the  absence  of  conflicts  is  not  an  index  of  group  stability; 
it  might  be  quite  the  opposite,  indicating  that  only  the  shell 
remains;  (8)  conflict  with  an  outside  group  tends  to  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  group  energy',  thereby  increasing  internal  cohesion; 
(9)  groups  engaged  in  continual  struggle  with  the  outside  tend  to 
be  intolerant  within;  rigidly  organized  struggle  groups  may  actually 
search  for  enemies  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of,  or  the  unwitting 
result  of,  maintaining  unity  and  internal  cohesion;  (10)  people 
engaged  in  ideologically  based  conflicts  tend  to  be  more  sharp, 
radical  and  merciless  than  those  engaged  for  personal  reasons; 
(11)  conflicts  act  as  a  stimulus  for  establishing  new  rules, 
norms  and  institutions,  plus  serving  as  an  agent  of  socialization 
for  both  contending  parties;  conversely,  conflict  reaffirms  dormant 
norms  and  thus  intensifies  participation  in  social  life;  conflict 
tends  to  establish  a  balance  of  poirer  which  helps  to  maintain  and 
consolidate  societies;  conflicts  lead  to  greater  socialization  in 
forms  of  alliances  and  coalitions. 
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The  Functicma  of  Social  Conflict  is  not  only  a  source  of  in- 
formation s'oout  the   "pay  of f s "  of  instruraGHtal  aggression.     It  also 
provides  insif^t  into  certaJJi  aspects  of  the  problem  of  political 
control  which  more  individually  based  psychological  studies  tend 
to  overlook.     As  Coser  concludes, 

0\ir  discussion  of  the  distinction  betTreen  types  of 
ccnflict,  and  between  types   of  social  structures,   leads  us 
to  conclude  that  conflict  tends  to  be  c^sfunctional  for  a 
social  structure  in  which  there  is  no  or  insufficient 
toleration  and  Institutionalization  of  conflict.     The  in- 
tensity of  a  conflict  which  threatens  to  "tear  apart," 
which  attaclcs  the  consensual  basis  of  a  social  system,   is 
related  to  the  rigidity  of  the  structure.     'Jhat  thi^eatens 
the  equilibrium  of  such  a  structure  is  not  conflict  as  siich, 
but  the  rigidity  itself  which  permits  hostilities  to 
accumulate  and  to  be  channeled  along  one  major  line  of 
cleavage  once  they  break  out  in  conflict. '^ 

It  is  also  valuable  for  reiterating  that  aggression  is  not 
a  behavior  to  be  suppressed  since  it  does  have  good  effects  both 
for  individuals  and  for  society  as  a  whole.     Aggressive  behavior 
is  rather  to  be  controlled  and  used  creatively. 

Finalily,  no  bibliographic  study  of  learning -aggress  ion  would 
be  complete  without  a  discussion  of  Fredric  Fertham's  work.     His 
A  SifTi  for  CaJJi       is  the  most  exliaustive  of  his  many  studies  in  the 
area  of  hvunan  violence.     Although  a  psychologist,  Uerthan's  style 
is  more  a  literary  tour  de  force  than  a  scientific  manual,  more 
a  popular  attempt  to  persuade  than  a  scholarly  attempt  to  inform. 
For  ^■erthajti,  studies  shc.jing  "inconclusive  evidence"  for  a  correla- 
tion of  learning  and  violent  behavior  miss  the  point  because  thqr 
try  to  shar  tloat  not  everyone  is  affected  and  no  one  is  necessarily 
affected.     For  him  the  fact  is  that  mass  media  —  along  with  the 
many  other  socially  sanctioned  aggressive  models  and  reinforcers  — 
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establishes  an  environmental  tone,  an  atmosphere  in  which  violence 

is  taken  for  granted  with  a  "that's  life"  attitude.  As  he  writes, 

If  I  should  meet  an  \inruly  youngster  in  a  dark  all^,  I 
prefer  it  to  be  one  who  has  not  seen  "Bonnie  and  Clyde." 
For  my  clinical  studies  have  shown  me  more  and  more  that  a 
lot  of  violence  is  learned  behavior ....  No  generation 
growing  up  in  any  epoch  of  history  or  in  any  place  has  had 
to  face  such  a  deluge  of  violence  as  modern  American  youth. 
It  begins  in  the  nursery.  Children  play  with  tcy  guns 
before  they  can  tallc.  The  education  progresses  to  violent 
conic  books,  rough  TV  shows,  brutal  movies.  Children  learn 
how  men  are  killed  before  they  leam  hoti  to  read.  Premium- 
offer  advertisements  addressed  to  youths  have  sham  tcy  guns 
and  real  guns  side  by  side  in  the  same  advertisement.  What 
better  way  to  cause  mass  moral  confusion?  For  many  children 
the  mass  media  blur  the  distinction  between  art  and  non-art.... 
The  fact  that  not  everybody  is  affected  does  not  mean  that 
nobody  is."-'- 

Wertham's  thoughtful  if  unscientific  treatise  has  been  taken 
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seriously  by  some  psychologists,  but  not  by  enough,       and  deserves 
a  prominent  place  in  the  bibliograpty  on  theories  of  aggression. 
Political  action  to  control  aggression  rests  first  of  all  on  the 
hope  that  such  control  is  possible. 

PUBLIC  POLICY  PIPLICATIOIVTS 

In  the  preceding  discussion  an  effort  has  been  made  to  limit 
the  bibliographic  analysis  to  theories  of  psychological  motivation 
of  individuals.    IJhat  has  been  omitted  —  t/rith  the  exception  of 
Coser's  The  Flmctions  of  Social  Conflict  —  is  the  vast  literature 
covering  social  theories  of  aggression.     This  is  justifiable  in 
that  societies,  even  political  societies,  are  made  up  of  individuals. 
Aggression  begins  in  the  minds  of  individual  persons.    XJhat  we 
have  been  asking  is  how  aggressive  impulses  get  into  the  minds  of 
men,  not  hcn7  th^  get  out,  i.e.,  hoiT  they  manifest  themselves  in  a 
viay  that  demands  political  response.     Nevertheless,  aggressive 
impulses  do  manifest  themselves  and  the  translation  from  individual 
feelings  to  social  and  political  action  becomes  critically  important. 
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The  challenges  for  policy  formation  cluster  on  three  levels: 
(1)  The  personal  and  familial.    This  bee  ones  a  political  problem 
both  in  terms  of  personal  protection  —  ranging  from  suicides, 
uif e  beating,  and  battered  children  to  neighborhood  gangs  -  and  the 
breeding  of  criminal  type  citizens.     (2)  The  process  of  general- 
ization from  familial  to  all  authority  figures,  whether  teachers, 
policemen,  politicians  and  government  itself.     (3)     riacro-political 
action  such  as  rebellions,  riots  and  coup  d'etats. 

The  first  level  shows  considerable  potential  for  political 
initiative  in  two  directions:      (a)  Environmental  control.     Several 
important  studies  in  learning  behavior  indicate,  as  mentioned 
above,  that  the  mere  presence  of  guns  significantly  amplifies 
aggressive  actions  even  when  the  guns  are  not  used.         Effective 
gun  control  legislation  x^rould  appear  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  reduction  of  aggression  at  this   level.    Uertham's  work 
concerning  the  impact  of  film,  TV,  comic  book  and  other  violence 
must  be  taken  seriously.     Politically  this  may  not  mean  the 
censorship  of  these  but  rather  the  need  to  develop  certain  "rules 
of  order"  rcgulat^Jig  the  times,  places  and  circumstances   in  which 
violence  could  be  shc\m, 

(b)  Family  Counseling.     !Jhile  the  develqjing  trcnsactional 
analysis  psychology  may  be  inappropriate  for  macro-aggression, 
it  has  proven  to  be  highly  effective  on  the  personal  and  familial 
level. ^-^     Its  particular  value  is  that  it  provides  an  understanding 
of  frustration-aggression  that  is  quickly  grasped  by  ordinsuy  people. 
It  also  provides  canmunication  skills  for  processing  frustrations 
without  resort  to  aggression.     Politically  this  might  indicate  the 
continual  expansion  of  family  service  centers  and  the  inclusion  of 
transactional  analysis  learning  into  school  curricula. 
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(Surely  learning  to  deal  with  aggressive  impulses  is  as  necessary 
a  part  of  socialization  and  citizenship  training  as  is  learning 
American  histoiy.) 

The  second  level  is  the  process  of  generalization.  Harold 
Lasswell  's  Psychopatholopy  and  Politics  was  the  initial  study  in 
this  area,   and  later  Easton  and  Hess  authored  an  influential 
monograph  on  the  subject.    In  his  recent  Political  Thinking  and 

QO 

Consciousness ,       Robert  E.  Lane  utilized  the  frustration-aggression 
model.     The  major  policy  implications  to  be  draxm  from  these 
studies  are  that  the  political  regime  must  continue  to  provide 
(and  attempt  to  improve)  access  to  government  decision -making 
positions  and  to  business,  sport  and  social  opportunities,  thus 
channeling  aggressive  impulses.     It  must  also  improve  the  effect- 
iveness of  its  inhibitors  against  socially  harmful  forms  of 
aggression.     Inhibitors  are  effective  insofar  as  punishment  is 
certain  and  speedy. 

The  level  of  macro-political  activity  is  much  more  complex. 
Cn  this   level  revolutions  have  occasioned  the  most  intensive 
psychologically  based  analysis.    Txto  early  attempts  are  worth 

mentioning,   if  only  for  their  quaintness,  Charles  A.  Ellwocd's 
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"A  Pi^rchological  Theory  of  Revolution,"  ^  and  Gustav  LeBon's 

The  Psychology  of  Revolutions."       Ellwood  explains  revolution  in 

terms  of  habit  formation  and  adaptation,  while  LeBon  posits  a 

national  soul,  the  qualities  of  which  determine  the  susceptibility 

of  a  nation  to  revolution.      "Excessive  malleability  of  the  national 

soul  impels  a  people  to  incessant  revolutions.     Excess  of  rigidity 

leads  it  to  decadence."" 
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More  recent  m-iters  have  utilized  or  approximated  the 
frustration-aggression  model  to  a  great  extent.     James  C.  Davies' 
"Totrard  a  Theory  of  Revolution, "  is  best  described  as  an  analogical 
adaptation.''^^    Davies  holds  that  a  revolution  will  occur  when 
there  is  both  (a)  a  period  of  rising  expectations   (goal  orientation), 
and  (b)  a  succeeding  period  in  which  the  expectations  are 
frustrated.     The  political  conclusions  Davies  draws  are  that  there 
is   "an  utter  improbability  of  a  revolution  occurring  in  a  society 
xrhcre  there  is  the  continued,  unimpeded  opportunity  to  satisiy  net-r 
needs,  nei:  hopes,  new  expectations."     It  is  also  improbable  that 
a  revolution  will  take  place   "where  there  has  been  no  hope,  no 
period  in  vrhich  ejcpectations  have  risen. ""-^     In  the  end,  hcirever, 
Davies  is  disappointing |  if  his  analysis   is  to  have  predictive  or 
policy-formative  value  it  is  necessary  to  assess  vrith  seme 
scientific  rigor  the   'inood"  of  a  populace.     The  state  of  the  art 
of  political  pulse  taking  is  not  yet  adequate  for  the  task. 

Several  studies  based  on  cross -national  data  analysis  have 
proven  if  not  more  fruitful,  at  least  more  interesting.     Feierabend 
and  Feicrbend  in  two  mid-60's  articles  attempted  vrith  scne  success 
to  measure  political  instability  and  establish  correlates  of 
internal  conflict  behaviors.         Their  basic  postulate  is  that 
social  vjant  satisfaction  over  social  want  formation  equals 
systemic  frustration  (siJs/sT-7f  =  systemic  frustration) .     It  is  their 
conclusion  that  internal  conflict  is  not  a  random  occurrence.     Cn 
the  other  hand,  their  exhaustive  data  gathering  efforts  have  not 
adequately  translated  sr^s  and  s^jf  into  predictable  variables,  and 
their  correlations  arc  sufficiently  loi;  to  allow  for  the  possibility 
that  in  many  cases  they  lack  significance.     In  short,  hor/  much 
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more  valuable  than  informed  common  sense   (of  a  seasoned  diplomat 5 
for  e^cample)  their  quantitative  analysis  is  for  policy  formulation 
is  still  a  valid  question. 

Finally,  the  most  significant  use  of  the  frustration- 
aggression  hypothesis  for  macro-political  analysis  is  found  in 
Ted  Robert  Gurr's  IJIy  Men  Rebel.        The  author's  central  concept 
is  Relative  Deprivation  (RD)  which  he  defines  as 

...actor's  perception  of  discrepency  betx\reen  their  value 
expectations  and  their  value  capabilities .     Value  ex- 
pectations are  the  goods  and  conditions  of  life  to  which 
people  believe  they  are  rightfully  entitled.     Valiie  cap- 
abilities are  the  goods  and  conditions  they  think  they 
are  capable  of  getting  and  keeping....     The  emphasis  of 
the  hypothesis  is  on  the  perception  of  deprivation.^" 

Gurr  does  not  deny  learning-aggression  (as  he  does  instinct- 
aggression),  but  relates  it  by  stating  that   "men  feel  deprived 
xfith  respect  to  vihat  thqjr  have  learned  to  value  and  to  what  they 

have  learned  to  do.    The  beliefs  and  ^yinbols  that  determine  the 
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timing,  forms  and  objects  of  violence  are  learned."^'  At  the  same 

time  learning  and  purposeful  or  instrumental  aggression  "appear 
to  reinforce  or  channel  the  impetus  to  violence  and  are  infrequently 
an  autonomous  motive  for  violence. "°"  The  value  of  Gurr's 
research  for  public  policy  formulation  lies  not  in  specific 
suggestions  but  rather  in  that  he  breaks  down  the  concept  of 
relative  deprivation  into  categories  xjhich  are  both  inclusive 
and  sufficiently  concrete  to  provide  realistic  policy  options . 
Specifically  he  looks  at  the  sources,  intensity  and  direction  of 
RD  and  the  possibility  of  regime  response  in  terms  of  access, 
coercion  (sanctions)  and  support.  In  addition  he  formulates  a 
set  of  hypotheses  and  correlates  which  can  be  evaluated  and  acted 
upon.  IJhy  Men  Rebl  will  become  a  classic  in  the  field. 
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